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PREFACE 



( To the First Edition ) 

The Baroda State Government has initiated a scheme called “ The Maha- 
raja Sayajirao Gackwad Honorarium Lecture Series ” under which an eminent 
scholar in any one or more of the following subjects was invited every year to 
deliver a scries of lectures at Baroda and he was paid an honorarium of Rs. 5,000/ 

1 . Poetry 5. Economics 

2. Literature 6. Scientific Research 

3. History 7. Fine Arts 

4. Philosophy 8. Social Service and Social Reform 

On the merger of the Baroda Slate with the Bombay State, the Government 
of Bombay under Education Department G. R. No. 9107 dated the 28th March, 
1950 entrusted the management of these lectures to the Maharaja Sayajirao Uni- 
versity of Baroda and sanctioned a special recurring grant of Rs. 5,000/- for the 
purpose. 

Some of the eminent scholars who have delivered lectures under this senes 
are Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjee, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Shri C. V. Vaidya, 
Shri K. Natarajana, Dewan Bahadur K. H. Dhruva, Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande, 
Dr. S. N. Dasgupta, Dr. Sjr Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Dr. ( Mrs. ) Sarojini Naidu, 
Dr. R. K. Das, Dr. T. E. Gregory, Sir C. V. Raman, Rao Bahadur K. V. Ranga- 
swami Iyengar, Dr. Birbal Sahani, Dr. Sir J. C. Gosh, Professor K. T. Shah and 
Dr. D. N. Wadia. ’ 

The Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda itwited Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
M.A., Ph.D. to deliver lectures during the year 19532 5$ v and he was kind enough 
to accept our invitation. He delivered five lectures on ‘“'Ancient Indian Coloni- 
zation in South-East Asia ” under the Chairmanship of Shrimati Hansa Mehta, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, in room No. 
1 of the Faculty of Arts at 5-0 p.tn., from the 2nd to 6th December, 1953. 

On the last day the learned lecturer projected some interesting photographs 
of antiquities illustrating the subject of his discourses. The lectures were highly 
appreciated by the audience for the wealth of information and mastery of exposi- 
tion. 

It is hoped that these lectures will be appreciated by students as well as 
scholars of Ancient Indian Culture. 



The Maharaja Sayajirao University 
of Baroda. 

Dated 4th November, 1955. 



K. J. Majmudar 
Ag. Registrar 




INTRODUCTION 



At the invitation of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baro da I delivered 
five Lectures on December 2, 1953, and the following days in the “Sayajirao 
Gaekwad Honorarium Lecture ” series. These lectures are now published in the 
form of a book as prescribed in the Sayajirao Gaekwad Honorarium Rules. Ex- 
cepting the addition of footnotes, the lectures are published as they were delivered. 
It was obviously impossible in course of these lectures to deal with all the aspects 
of “ Ancient Indian Colonization in South-east Asia ” which formed their subject 
matter. I have, therefore, confined myself to a few essential aspects, and dis- 
cussed, somewhat in detail, only a few points on which there seems to have been 
a great deal of misconception in the minds of many scholars. 1 have already dealt 
with the subject in several publications, mentioned in the Bibliography. In these 
lectures I have touched only very briefly upon many points of great importance, 
partly for want of space and partly because these have been dealt with in detail 
in my previous publications. I have made a special endeavour to take into 
account all the new discoveries that have taken place since the publication of my 
books. 

1 take this opportunity to express my gratitude to the authorities of the 
M. S. University of Baroda for the honour they have done me by inviting me to 
deliver these lectures and I am also thankful to the Oriental Institute of Baroda 
for kindly seeing the book through the Press. 



4 Bepin Pal Road. 
Calcutta-26. 

7th July, 1955. 



R. C. Majumdar 
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Lecture l 



THE BACKGROUND OF HINDU COLONIZATION 

I am deeply thankful to the authorities of this University for having invited 
me to deliver the Sayajirao Gaekwar Honorarium Lectures. The illustrious 
person with whose name these lectures are associated has now secured a definite 
place in modern Indian history and will long be remembered as one of the most 
enlightened rulers of Indian States during the British regime. [ had the rare 
good fortune of coming into close personal contact with him during a steamer 
trip from Bombay to Marseilles just a quarter of a century ago, and the impres- 
sion I formed of his frank and jovial personality during the ten days of our travel 
is still vivid in my mind. I take this opportunity of paying my humble tribute 
of respect to his blessed memory. The association of his hallowed name with 
these lectures as well as the long list of distinguished scholars who delivered 
them in the past adds to the gravity of my task, and I am fully conscious how 
unworthy I am to discharge the heavy responsibility that lies on my shoulders. 
I can only try my best and crave your indulgence for my shortcomings. 

I propose to deliver a course of five lectures on India’s contact with South- 
East Asia. As the region covers a wide and extensive area, and the contact 
was both political and cultural, the subject cannot be treated in detail in a 
systematic manner in course of these lectures. Nor is it necessary to do so. 
There are already a few books which give general information in respect of the 
different countries comprised within the geographical area, and I have myself 
written several books and articles on this subject. I do not wish to traverse the 
ground already covered by these publications. I would rather attempt a general 
survey of the whole area, laying special stress upon those problems and topics 
which have formed subjects of special study or keen controversy in recent years. 
I would thus make an endeavour to bring up-to-date our knowledge of this impor- 
tant and fascinating subject in some of its aspects, which have recently emerged 
into importance by new discoveries, researches and discussions. 

It will not be desirable, however* to plunge immediately into these prob- 
lems without a general reference, however brief, to the important factors which 
form the background of our study. This is all the more necessary in view of the 
fact that the study of the subject is of recent growth, and is still in its infancy 
in our country. It is true that archaeological discoveries in Indo-China and 
Indonesia, bearing upon India’s contact with these regions, date back to the last 
century, but unfortunately the publications on the subject, being written in Dutch 
and French, were but little known to Indians who are generally ignorant of these 
languages. I still recall that the text of Indian History which I had to read in 
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schools emphasised the unique character of Indian culture due to the fact that 
India lived in splendid isolation and never came into contact with the outside 
world. We were gravely told in these books that India never influenced nor 
was influenced by any foreign country. 

These ideas are so deeply rooted in the minds of Indians that even the edu- 
cated section is not quite free from them. The result is that though the concep- 
tion of a Greater India had been promulgated by a handful of Indian scholars, 
during the last thirty years or more, it has not yet made much headway, and the 
general Indian attitude towards this subject is marked by apathy and ignorance. 

I would therefore begin these series of lectures with a brief survey of some 
preliminary points of a general nature, a correct knowledge of which is essential 
to a proper understanding of the subject, viz . India’s contact with South-East 
Asia. 

In the first place, it is necessary to define the geographical area which I have 
in view. As is well-known, India’s cultural contact extended to wide regions 
all over Asia. But I purpose to deal with only that part of it which is now 
covered by East Indies, Burma, and the Peninsula of Indo-China, excluding Ton- 
kin, which, though a part of Indo-China, is excluded from my purview as its 
political and cultural contact was with China rather than with India. 

The area, thus defined, falls into two broad divisions, viz., the continental 
plain and the islands. The former is separated from India and China by high 
mountains starting from Central Asia. These throw out parallel ranges of hills, 
called Yomas, running north to south, right across the whole area. The valleys 
enclosed by them are watered by a number of rivers also running north to south. 
Beginning from the west these are the Irawadi, with its tributary the Chindwin, 
the Sittang, the Salween, the Menam and the Mekong. The first four are in 
Burma, while the Menam runs through the whole of Siam or Thailand as it is 
called today. 

Northern Siam, laying between the Salween and the Upper Mekong, is a 
land of narrow valleys separated by steep longitudinal spurs rising occasionally 
to a height of more than 8,000 ft., but Central Siam is mostly an alluvial plain 
watered by the Menam and a number of smaller rivers. The northern part of 
Malay Peninsula, up to the Isthmus of Kra, is politically part of Siam and is gen- 
erally referred to as Southern Siam. But geographically Malay Peninsula ex- 
tends from the head of the Gulf of Siam to Singapore Strait. Its most 
characteristic physical features are the long range of granite mountains running 
along its whole length, and the ever-green forests, mostly dense jungles, which 
cover a large part of the country and the major part of which is yet untrodden by 
human foot. 

The country now called Viet Nam ( till recently Annam ), but whose central 
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and southern part was formerly known as Champa, forms the eastern boundary 
of the area. It is bounded on the east by the Sea of China and on the west by 
a chain of hills covered with rich forests. This long narrow strip of land between 
the sea and the high mountains, ranging in height from six to eight thousand feet, 
is further intersected by numerous spurs of hills and a large number of small 
rivulets issuing from them. The habitable zone of ChampS nowhere exceeds 
seventy miles, in breadth. 

The central region, lying between Siam and Annam or Champa, is to-day 
covered by three countries known as Laos, Cambodia and Cochin-China. In 
the ancient times they formed a political unit known as Kambuja-dcSa from 
which the modern name Cambodia is derived. Through this entire region flows 
the mighty river Mekong, first along the eastern border of Burma and Siam, 
and the western border of the hilly country of Laos, and then passing over the 
Dangrek range enters the plain of Cambodia proper near Khong. From this 
point the river is enlarged to nearly double its breadth and covers almost the 
whole of Cambodia by its ramifications. Indeed this majestic river played the 
same part in Kambuja as the GafigS in Northern India and the Nile in Egypt. 
A wide sheet of water connects this river to the vast lake called Tonie Sap, the 
border of which, known as Angkor region, formed the centre of Kambuja history 
and culture. From this point of junction, near the modern capital city of Pnom 
Penh, the Mekong branches off into two wide streams, connected by numerous 
cross canals till they both fall into the sea forming the rich delta of Cochin-China. 

The southern part of Malay Peninsula forms the tongue of land by which 
Indo-China projects far into the Indian ocean, between China Sea on the east 
and the Bay of Bengal on the west. The narrow strait of Malacca separates it 
from the big island of Sumatra lying to its west and south. The very narrow 
strait of Sunda separates Sumatra from the island of Java to its south-east. Then 
follows a series of small islands in a long chain from west to east beginning with 
Bali and stretching almost up to New Guinea. To the north of this is another 
chain consisting of the big islands of Borneo and Celebes and the group known 
as Molucca islands. Further north is another group known as Philippine islands. 
These islands of varying size more than six thousand in number, are collectively 
known by various names such as Indian Archipelago, Malay Archipelago, Asiatic 
Archipelago, Indonesia and Insulinde. 

Almost all over the geographical area described above, we find settlements 
of the Hindus during the early centuries of the Christian era. The term Hindu 
is used here in a very broad sense. It does not refer to followers of Brahmanical, 
as opposed to those of heterodox religions like Buddhism and Jainism. As is 
well-known the word Hindu is derived from Sindhu, the name of the mighty river 
on the western border of India. The Parsis used this name to denote also the 
territory lying on the bank of the river, that is to say that part of our country 
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which was then known to them. Gradually the name Sindhu in its phonetically 
changed form Hindu came to denote the whole of this country. The European 
forms Indika, India, Inde and the Chinese from lndu are all derived form this. 
The term Hindu, therefore, means the same geographical area as India, as well as 
its people. But the people of this country never called themselves by this name 
before the advent of the Muslims when the sharp differences in religion neces- 
sitated the use of two different terms to denote the two distinct classes of people. 
Henceforth the term Hindu came to denote the people of India other than the 
Muslims. I have used this term in the same sense, in the absence of a better one, 
to denote the people of India as a whole before the Muslim invasion. The term 
Indian would be misleading as it would include also the Muslims who had nothing 
to do with the phase of colonization which it is the object of these lectures to 
describe. 

Having broadly defined the region where the Hindus set up their colonies, 
it is necessary to discuss the different routes by which they proceeded to these 
distant lands. This can be approximately determined by archaeological evidence, 
and the Chinese and other literary accounts including local traditions. These 
routes can be divided into three classes viz. ( 1 ) by land; ( 2 ) by sea; and ( 3 ) 
partly by sea and partly by land. 

From early times, there was a regular trade-route by land between Eastern 
India and China through Upper Burma and Yunnan. We know from Chinese 
chronicles that in the second century B.C. merchants with their ware travelled 
from China across the whole of North India and Afganistan to Bactria. Through 
this route came twenty Chinese priests for whom, according to 1-tsing, an Indian 
king built a temple in the third or fourth century A.D. From different points 
along this route one could pass to Lower Burma and other parts of Indo-China, 
and a Chinese writer, Kia Tan, refers to a land-route between Annam and India, 1 
There was a more direct route between Eastern India and Burma through Arracan 
to which reference is made in the Burmese chronicles. 

The all-sea route at first lay along the coast from Indian ports to different 
parts of South-east Asia. The two extreme points in India for the departure 
of the vessels were Broach on the west and Tamralipti on the east, and there 
were many good harbours between these two, both along the eastern and the 
western coast. We know detailed accounts of these from the Periplus of the 
Erythaean Sea and Ptolemy. According to the latter, the vessels, bound for 
Malay Peninsula and other ports further beyond, made the coastal voyage as far 
as Paloura, near modern Gopalpur in Ganjam District, and then made a 
direct voyage across the high seas. Having reached Malay Peninsula the vessels 
could pass through Malacca Strait to the different islands of the East Indies and 



i JA, 11-XII (1919), p. 461. 
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the coast of Indo-Chinese Peninsula. But, as in the latter case the vessels had 
to double the entire length of the Peninsula, many travellers got down at the 
Isthmus of Kra, and cut across the Malay Peninsula at its narrowest point from 
Takua Pa to Caiya and other places on the opposite coast of the Bay of Bandon. 
This is proved by archaeological remains round about these places. There is 
also a persistent local tradition in favour of early migration of Indians across 
this route. Persons of an Indian cast of features are common on the west coast 
near Takua Pa, while colonies of Indian descent still survive on the coast of the 
Bay of Bandon and trace the arrival of their ancestors from India by an overland 
route across the Malay Peninsula . 2 

In addition to the coastal voyage described above, there must have been 
direct voyages from South India, either through the channel between Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands or to the south of the latter, making respectively for Takua 
Pa or Kedah in Malay Peninsula, where ancient archaeological remains have 
come to light. 

Similarly vessels from Andhra coast or countries further north could sail 
either along the coast or directly to Tavoy. The travellers landed there and 
then, crossing the mountains by the Pass of the three Pagodas, proceeded to the 
delta of the Menam by the Kanburi river near the banks of which ancient ruins 
have been found at Pong Tuk and Pra Pathom. Further to the north there was 
a practicable route from the port of Moulmein to the town of Rahcng on one of 
the branches of the Menam. From the valley of the Menam there was a route 
to the valley of the Mekong across the plateau via. Si Tep where very old remains 
have come to light . 3 

We may now consider some problems in connection with the Hindu colo- 
nization in South-east Asia. The very first concerns its nature and origin. It is a 
singular fact that in spite of the very large area and the long duration of this colo- 
nization it has found no place in any historical records of India, nor can we trace 
even a faint echo of it in our extensive literature. The solitary reference in 
Kaufilya’s Artha&astra about sending the excess population to a new settlement, 
of which much has been made by a certain class of writers, is of such a vague 
and general nature that we cannot reasonably deduce from it any reliable informa- 
tion about colonization in general, even in India itself, far less that in a far-off 
land beyond the boundaries of India . 4 Indeed so complete is the absence of any 
clear record or reference in this respect, that until evidence was forthcoming from 
those colonies in recent times, no one in this country had the remotest idea about 



2 This point has been discussed in detail by Dr. H. G. Q. Wales in Indian Art and Litters, 
Vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 1 ff. 

3 Coed^s — Etats, pp. 54-55. 

4 Cf. Finot’s criticism in BEFEO, XU, 1-4 ). 
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flourshing Hindu settlements in those far-off regions in the south-east beyond 
the sea. Not only was there lack of any positive evidence, but such evidences 
as we did possess were rather calculated to negative any such idea. The pro- 
hibition of sea-voyage and the general aversion to association with non-Hindus 
or mlechchhas who were regarded as unclean or impure, are so strongly empha- 
sised in our Smftis that one would naturally rule out the possibility of the Hindus 
ever crossing the sea and settling among the primitive tribes of Sonth-east Asia. 

How arc we, then, to reconcile the Indian testimony to the patent fact of 
Hindu colonization on a wide scale in South-east Asia? The question is not 
easy to answer, but we may offer a hypothetic reconstruction of the whole process 
of this colonization which will explain the reticence of Indian records in this 
respect. 

Tn the first place, we must not presume that this colonization was the result 
of any military expedition, deliberately undertaken by any Indian king for this 
purpose.** There is, of course, no inherent impossibility in such a view. We 
know that the Chola emperors in the eleventh cenLury A.D. fitted out naval ex- 
peditions and conquered a wide region in Sumatra and Malay Peninsula. About 
700 years earlier the Gupta emperor Samudra-gupta claimed to have exercised 
suzerainty over “ all islands. ” Still earlier, the figure of sailing vessels on the 
coins of S§tav3hana kings may be taken to indicate their supremacy over lands 
beyond the sea. The specific statement by Megasthenes that the Maurya emperor 
had an organised department for Admiralty brings such a maritime expedition 
within the range of possibility for the period after 300 B.C., if not before it. 

But while colonization as a result of political conquest cannot, therefore, 
be altogether ruled out as a theory, it is hardly compatible with the Indian evi- 
dence or rather lack of it, to which reference has been made above. A deliber- 
ate scheme of colonization, sustained by military force from India, would neces- 
sarily have involved close contact with the motherland, at least for a fairly long 
time. Is it likely that such a prolonged and intimate contact would not have left 
any trace in our literature, at least in the shape of an improved knowledge of the 
topography of this region ? But there is no such trace, and even the late Puranas 
do not seem to indicate any advance in the idea of the geography of this region. 

For the same reason the Hindu colonization does not also seem to be due 
to any organised private effort on a large scale like that of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in America, though this is less unlikely than the theory of political conquest. 

It appears more probable that the colonization was the culmination of 
what was originally mere adventurous enterprise of individuals or small isolated 
groups who undertook the risky voyage for their personal ends. Such voyages 

4a No one has seriously taken the suggestions of K. A. N. Sastri that the Pallava king 
Ndndiv&rman III made conquests in this region ( J . Mai Br, R.AS. XXII— 30), 
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were not likely to draw public attention or to create any commotion or excite- 
ment, but nevertheless our literature has kept a faithful account of it in the form 
of legends or fables. 

There are many references to sea-voyages between Tndian ports and 
Suvarna-bhumi or Suvartja-dvlpa, in old popular stories in the Sanskrit works 
based upon the lost Brhat-katha, as well as in Buddhist JStakas, Jain Samar - 
dichcha-kahd and other works. The heroes of most of these stories are merchants 
and, in a few cases, princes, or chiefs in straitened circumstances, who wanted to 
acquire wealth by trade or other means. The Kathakosa relates the story of 
Nagadatta who went to Suvarna-dvipa with five hundred ships in order to 
acquire wealth. The Buddhist works Milindapanha and Niddesa also refer to 
regular trading voyages to Suvarna-bhfimi. 

T have elsewhere 5 discussed in detail the location of Suvarna-bhumi and 
Suvarna-dvJpa which figure prominently in Indian literature and are also referred 
to in Greek, Latin, Arabic and Chinese writings. There is hardly any doubt 
that they at first denoted, in a vague general way, both Indo-China and Indonesia, 
though in later times either name was applied to denote particular regions in this 
vast area. 

The folk-literature in India thus clearly refers to regular voyages between 
India and South-East Asia and there is no doubt that Indian merchants visited 
different parts of that region for purposes of trade. 

The merchants in India, as in other countries, must have been the pioneers 
in the exploration of South-east Asia. The knowledge and experience gained by 
them must have induced not only other traders, but also peoples of different cate- 
gories to follow in their wake. Ksatriya chiefs, dispossessed of their territories, 
are represented in Jatakas to have betaken themselves to Suvarna-bhumi to try 
their fortune. On the other hand the traditions current in various countries 
of South-east Asia represent individual K$atriya chiefs of India — princes 
banished by their fathers, or fleeing from enemies, or directed by supernatural 
agencies — as conquering heroes who founded royal dynasties. We have also 
stories of religious missionaries, visiting these lands for religious propaganda. 
These individual stories cannot, of course, be taken to be true, but they are not 
altogether devoid of historical value. They support the theory, mentioned 
above, that individuals or small groups — merchants, K$atriya chiefs and re- 
ligious missionaries — were the pioneers of the Hindu Colonization in South-east 
Asia. 

How these individuals, unaided by state or other organizations at home, 
succeeded not only in establishing their political authority over the numerous 
foreign peoples in such distant lands, but also in transforming their entire cultural 



5 Suvarnadvipa, Ch. IV. 
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life, is the problem that should next engage our attention. Some writers, pos- 
sessing intimate knowledge of primitive tribes in Asia and Africa, have suggested 
the different stages in this process of Hindu Colonization on the analogy of what 
happened in later and more recent times when Islam gradually established itself 
among them. According to this view, which seems highly probable, we may 
reconstruct the process of Indian Colonization somewhat as follows . 6 

Two or three Indian vessels sailing together reach a coastal town. The 
new-comers ingratiate themselves into the favour of the local chiefs by costly 
or curious presents, their real or pretended knowledge of healing arts, and also 
magical powers to prevent illness or drive away evil spirits. Some of them 
assume lofty airs as belonging to royal or noble family and possessing immense 
wealth. All these highly impress the ruling chief as well as the common people 
who look upon the Hindus as people of superior race. The latter settle down 
among them, learn their language and marry the local girls. The leaders of the 
new immigrants naturally select the daughters of the chiefs or at least girls of high 
family. These wives are soon initiated into the religious and moral ideas and 
beliefs and social customs of their husbands and become instrumental in spread- 
ing them among the indigenous people. It is almost a universal law that when 
a higher and a lower type of culture come into close contact, the latter yields to 
the former. The native wives of the Indians become the best missionaries 
for the propagation of Hindu religion and culture. Gradually the new culture 
spreads from the coastal region to the interior, and from one locality to another. 
Ultimately, either the king adopts the Hindu faith, or some Hindu immigrant 
succeeds in winning his favour and marries into royal family, thus assuring the 
complete triumph of Hindu culture. In some cases the Hindu immigrants, 
backed by support of Hinduized natives, take advantage of changing political 
situations to seize the royal power. To explain satisfactorily the thorough-going 
conquest of Hindu culture in all aspects of life, we must assume that the Hindu 
immigrants included not only merchants, but also Briihmatjas and K$atriyas, 
as well as people following different arts and crafts. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that they all came together; it is more likely that they represent successive 
waves of immigration from India, each being encouraged by the good reports 
about the new settlements carried by the returning emigrants. For we must 
suppose that all the original emigrants did not settle permanently in those far-off 
lands, and while some chose to stay on, others returned home after a short or 
long stay. 

This imaginary picture, based on actual happenings in later times, is cor- 
roborated by the local traditions current in different Hindu colonies about their 
founders. The earliest recorded tradition of this nature describes the founda- 

6 Ferrand in JA, 1919, pp. 15 ff. Winstedt in J. Mai. Br , R. A. S. XIII, p. 18, IRAS . , 
1944, p. 186. 
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tion of the Hindu political authority in Cochin-China and South Cambodia. 
There was a kingdom in this locality, called Fu-nan by the Chinese. Once a 
follower of orthodox Brahmanical faith, directed by God in a dream, came to 
this kingmr^ixr a trading vessel. The female ruler of this place came to plunder 
the vessel, but being overawed by the military skill and prowess, submitted 
to the new-comer, who married her and ruled the country. This story was 
recorded by the Chinese in the middle of the third century A.D. and must have 
been current long before that. It is echoed in an epigraphic record, dated 
657 A.D., in reference to the foundation of Bhavapura, the capital of Kambuja. 
We are told that the BrShmana Kaun<Jinya married Soma, the daughter of the 
N3ga king, and from this union sprang the royal family. The Chinese form of 
the name of the hero, viz. Huen-tien, is an exact reproduction of Kaun^inya, 
and both the stories are obviously different versions of the same, though one 
refers to Fu-nan and the other to Kambuja. A somewhat modified tradition 
about Kambuja ascribes its foundation to a son of king of Tndraprastha who was 
banished by his father. He occupied the country by defeating the local ruler 
and then married the daughter of a Naga ruler who extended the boundaries of 
his kingdom. Similarly the foundation of Ligor in Malay Peninsula is ascribed 
by tradition to a descendant of Asoka who fled from Magadha, embarked a 
vessel at Dantapura, and was wrecked on the coast of the Malay Peninsula. 
Finally, we have a story preserved in the chronicles of Java that the island was 
first colonised by a prince of Hastinapura who sailed from Gujarat. 

In contrast to all these stories, where the foundation is ascribed to indivi- 
dual heroes, the Burmese chronicles record a regular military expedition. We 
are told that AbhirSja, a prince of the 3akya clan of Kapilavastu, marched with 
an army to Upper Burma, founded the city of Sankissa on the Upper Irawadi, 
and set himself up as the king of the surrounding region. It is worthy of note 
that in all these traditions current from one end of the region to the other, such 
a story is told of the only country where it was not beyond the range of pos- 
sibility. For the military conquest of a region in Upper Burma by an Indian 
chief was not a very difficult operation even in those early days. 

Side by side with the stories of individual Hindu chiefs founding the different 
colonial kingdoms, we have also many traditions of small Indian settlements 
having developed into important kingdoms. Thus according to traditions current 
in Pegu Hindu colonists from the country of the lower courses of the Krishna 
and Godavari had, at a remote time, crossed the sea and formed settlements in 
the delta of the Irawadi and on the adjoining coast. Later, some of these settlers 
founded the kingdoms of Thaton and Pegu. Similar traditions are current about 
the Hindus from the Kaliftga coast having colonised Java and other islands. 

These local traditions are mostly concerned with the foundation of polit- 
ical authority, and may be taken to indicate in a general way how the Hindus 
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gradually usurped royal power in the various localities. But they do not throw 
much light on the actual process of colonisation and cultural penetration by 
the Hindus. Some light is thrown on it by the Chinese accounts of the kingdom 
of Tuen-siun in Malay Peninsula. 

On account of its advantageous geographical position, on the sea, it formed 
a meeting ground between the east and the west. The merchants from India and 
Parthia came here in large numbers to carry on trade and commerce, and the 
local market was frequented every day by more than ten thousand men. 

A Chinese chronicle preserves an account of this place given by an Indian 
who visited it in the fifth century A.D- We are told that five hundred Indian 
families of Hu or probably mercantile class and more than a thousand Br&hmanas 
lived there. Most of these Brahmaiias permanently settled in the country with 
the result that the local people followed their religion and gave them their 
daughters in marriage. This short but valuable account of the kingdom of 
Tuen-siun fully supports the general process of Hindu colonization sketched above. 
It shows that while trade was the first or the main incentive to colonization, its 
character was entirely changed by the missionary zeal of the BrShmanas. 

Fu-nan, which exercised suzerain authority over the kingdom of Tuen- 
siun, was itself an important market town where met the traders from India and 
China. It was the oldest Hindu colonial kingdom in this region known so far, 
and the first to build up an empire. It is not unlikely that it was the result of the 
same process of colonization which we find at work in later times in Tuen-siun. 

Having thrown some light on the nature and process of Hindu colonization 
we may now proceed to discuss its antiquity. 

Reference has been made above to the tradition about the conquest of 
Fu-nan by Brahma^a Kauntjinya. This was recorded by the Chinese ambas- 
sador K’ang T’ai who visited Fu-nan, probably some time between A.D. 245 
and 250. He refers to a number of kings who succeeded Kaun^inya. One of 
these died at the advanced age of ninety, and his third successor sent an embassy 
to China in 243 A.D. Kauiicjinya must have therefore reigned in the first century 
A.D., if not earlier still. For the present this is the earliest date to which we 
can definitely trace back the foundation of Hindu political authority in Indo- 
China. 

The oldest Sanskrit inscription in lndo-China is engraved on a block of 
granite found close to the village of Vo-canh in the province of Khanh-Hoa in 
South Annam. It records the donation made by a king belonging to the family 
of SrI-MSra. As this inscription has been referred on palaeographic grounds 
to the second or third century A.D., 7 king Srl-Mira must have flourished some 
time before it. 

7 This question has boon further discussed in Lecture IL 
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Ptolemy’s Geography, composed in the second century A.D., refers to 
many geographical names of Indian origin from Burma to Java. The Buddhist 
canonical text Niddesa , probably composed about the same time, if not earlier, 
similarly contains a long list of place-names of Sanskrit origin which can be 
located in the same region. 

Reference is made in a Chinese history to an embassy sent to China in 132 
A.D. by Tiao-pien, king of Ye-tiao. Pelliot recognised long ago the identity of 
Ye-tiao with Yavadvipa, and Ferrand took the name of the king as a Chinese 
rendering of Sanskrit Deva-varman. If these identifications be accepted, we 
must date back the foundation of a Hindu Kingdom in Java towards the end of 
the first or the beginning of the second century A.D. at the latest. It may be 
noted in this connection that the Sanskrit name Yavadvipa also occurs in the 
Rdmdyana. 

The discovery of isolated Bnihml alphabets on stones in Burma carries 
back the association of the Hindus with this region to the first two centuries of the 
Christian era. According to Chinese chronicles of the third century A.D., a 
kingdom called Lin-yang, which has been located by some scholars in Central 
Burma, had a Buddhist population of over 100,000 families including several 
thousand monks. 

The Chinese history of the Liang Dynasty mentions a country called 
Lang-ya-su situated in Malay Peninsula “ which, the people say, was established 
more than four hundred years ago. ” As this king put a high value on Sanskrit, 
and the Chinese history deals with the first half of the sixth century A.D., we 
find here an evidence of a Hindu Colony at the beginning of the second century 
A.D. 

The few definite facts, culled above, leave no doubt that by the beginning 
of the Christian era the Hindu Colonization had taken deep root in the soil ail 
over the region from Burma in the north to Java and Annam in the south and 
south-east. This is also corroborated by the discovery of the images of Buddha 
of Amaravati style, of approximately second or third century A.D., in the islands 
of Sumatra, Java, and Celebes, and on the mainland in Siam and Annam. 

The same conclusion follows from the recent discovery of archaeological 
remains of one of the oldest Hindu settlements in Indo-China. This site, with 
the Annamite name Oc-Eo, is situated to the west of Cochin-China, and about 
16 miles from the present coast of the Gulf of Siam. 8 

Archaeological discoveries and aerial reconnaissance have shown that there 
are remains of a city which streched in a rectangle about two miles long by one 
mile broad, covering thus an area of more than two thousand acres. 

8 The account that follows is based on a Lesture by Paul Levy, published in Sir William 
Jones Birth Bicentenary Commemoration Volume (pp. 114 IF. ). 
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The ground is literally stuffed with fragments of pottery whose decoration 
connects them with pottery found on other prehistoric sites of southern lndo- 
China and the Malay Peninsula. The shape of this pottery, when a vase is by 
chance discovered intact, is clearly Hindu in origin. 

Numerous beads of rock crystal, carnelian, onyx, amythist and coloured 
glass completely prove the Hindu origin of the culture of Oc-Eo if there were 
not also other finds even more convincing. 

First, there are numerous lead amulets inscribed with Brahmanic symbols, 
and coins of the classic type called “ A soleil ” ( decorated with a sun ). 

Second, there are gold ornaments — bracelets, rings, pendants and seals — 
engraved with inscriptions in an alphabet of Hindu origin, which may be dated 
in the second century A.D., and later periods. 

There are also, and above all, hundreds of intaglios and cameos in carne- 
lian rock crystals or sardonyx, either with Sanskrit inscriptions or with Hindu- 
Hellcnistic ( Gracco-Hindu ) animals, symbols, figures or profiles. 

Several objects arc, undoubtedly, of a Roman origin. There is, for example, 
a gold medal bearing the effigy of the celebrated Marcus Aurelius, one of the 
most famous Roman Emperors of the Antonine dynasty. 

This medal enables us to date the remains in the second century A.D. 
Reference may be made in this connection to a Roman lamp at Pong Tuk, in 
Siam, belonging to the same period. These finds may be connected with the 
journey of a band of musicians and acrobats from Rome to China via Burma in 
120 A.D., and also the embassy of Marcus Aurelius to China, about 166 A.D. 

The view that the beginnings of Indian Colonization in South-east Asia 
should be placed not later than the first century A.D. is also supported by the 
fact that trade relations between India and China, by way of sea, may be traced 
back to the second century B.C.® As the Chinese vessels did not proceed be- 
yond Northern Annam till after the first century A.D., it may be presumed that 
the Indian vessels plied at least as far as Annam even in the second century B.C. 
As the vessels in those days kept close to the coast, we may conclude that even 
in the second century B.C. Indian mariners and merchants must have been quite 
familiar with those regions in Indo-China and Malay Archipelago, where we 
find Indian colonies at a later date. It is therefore quite probable that Indian 
colonies were set up in the first century A.D. or even earlier. 

The archaeological remains at Oc-Eo prove that the site was originally a 
settlement of the neolithic period, which was directly occupied by the Hindu 
colonists without any gap or intervening period. Such immediate transition 
from Neolithic to Hindu period is also attested by archaeological finds in other 

9 Touty Pao, XIII ( 1912 ), pp. 457-61; IHQ, XXV, 380. 
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places such as Sa-huynh in Annam, Samrong Seu in Cambodia, Kuala Selinsing 
in Malay Peninsula, and at Sempaga in the island of Celebes. All these prove 
that when the Hindu colonists arrived in this region, they found the local people 
in that primitive state of culture which may be collectively referred to as late 
Neolithic. 

This has a great bearing on an important question on which there has been 
a great deal of discussion and considerable difference of opinion, viz. the culture 
and civilization of the peoples with whom the first Hindu Colonists in this region 
came into contact. Without entering into these controversies in detail, I may 
state here the main conclusions together with the arguments on which they are 
based. The inference drawn from the archaeological evidence that the local 
people were in a state of Neolithic culture when the Hindus first came into contact 
with them cannot be brushed aside except on very strong positive evidence. 
Certain Dutch scholars hold the view that these peoples, specially those of Java, 
had a very high degree of civilization, including a knowledge of shadow-play, 
called Wajang, together with the music accompanying it known as gamelan, 
different kinds of metre, and the art of weaving Batik cloth. This conclusion, 
based upon a study of the people of modern Java, is incompatible with the 
Neolithic culture, and has not therefore found much favour with scholars. The 
Neolithic culture, evidenced by archaeological remains, resembles to a great 
extent that of non-Aryan peoples in India like the Khasis and the Mundas. It 
has also been held by eminent scholars that the languages spoken by these 
aboriginal peoples of India and those of Indo-China and Indonesia belong to the 
same stock. It has further been held that these aborigines of India, driven by 
the Aryans and Dravidians, migrated to Indo-China and Indonesia, and imposed 
their authority upon the primitive peoples of those lands. According to this 
view, the Hindu colonization of South-east Asia is merely a further eastward 
extension of the Aryan conquest of India, and was merely a continuation of the 
process already begun by the peoples who inhabited India before them. Such a 
theory, from its very nature, cannot be regarded as an established historical fact* 
It has been argued, for example, on the other hand, that the early process of 
colonization was just the reverse, viz . that the peoples of South-east Asia colo- 
nised before the Aryans conquered the country and drove them away. But what- 
ever we may think of this, there is a general consensus of opinion that the peoples 
whom the Hindu colonists met in South-east Asia had not developed much be- 
yond the state of culture which the Aryan conquerors of India found among the 
ancestors of Khasis and Mundas, and which is still to be found among them. 

But these primitive peoples were not savages or barbarians, and we may 
get some idea of their culture by a study of their languages and of the manners 
and customs of their descendants who still live in hills and dales unaffected by 
later civilization. They cultivated banana, sugarcane, cucumber, etc. and aisQ 
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probably rice. They were fond of hunting and fishing and tended buffaloes, 
pigs, and probably also cows, for meat and milk. They built houses of bamboo, 
wood and rattan and knew the use of iron. They wore barks of trees, though 
some of them knew the art of weaving. They knew the art of navigation and 
the elementary knowledge of astronomy necessary for it. Their religion was 
animism pure and simple. 

This picture is only true in a general way, for there must have been varia- 
tions in different localities. For example, we have the positive statement in 
Chinese records that the people of Fu-nan, both men and women, went about 
naked until the Indian settlers taught them the use of cloth. This indicates that 
some elements in the population were in a more primitive state than the above 
picture would suggest. It is also a warning against the too ready assumption 
of a high degree of culture in the communities among whom the Hindu colonists 
settled. 

But while it is necessary to admit variations in the degrees of culture among 
the different communities whom the Hindu colonists met, it is not easy to make 
an assessment of their individual nature or worth either qualitatively or quantita- 
tively. The recent attempt in this direction by H. G. Wales seems to be too 
speculative to be of much historical value, and will be discussed later. 

Wales, and others who think like him, seem to be obsessed with the great 
importance of the Neolithic culture of the peoples with whom the Hindu colonists 
first came into contact, and attach a far greater value to it in their historical evolu- 
tion than the influence which centuries of close and intimate contact with the 
Hindus had exercised upon them. This conscious or unconscious attempt to 
exaggerate the local factor and belittle the importance of Hindu element, and 
thereby change the entire conception of the value and importance of Hindu cul- 
ture in South-east Asia, seems to be a characteristic of certain classes of writers. 

Finally we must refer to two questions of a speculative nature in connection 
with Hindu Colonization which have aroused great interest and provoked much 
discussion. The first relates to the cause or causes of the Hindu Colonization. 
Reference has been made above to the probable stages of this colonization, begin- 
ning with motives of trade and ending in political and cultural conquest. Some 
scholars, however, seek to particularise a few definite waves of migration from 
India and assign causes to the same. They hold that as the Aryan conquest drove 
the pre-Aryan settlers of India towards the countries beyond the sea in the east 
and south-east, the Hindus, too, were forced to migrate there in large numbers 
by political events in later times. The first wave of Hindu Colonization in the 
early centuries of the Christian era is attributed by them to the invasion of India 
by the foreign hordes such as the Greeks, Sakas and Ku$£nas. A second wave 
of Hindu colonization, inferred from certain traditions and the simultaneous 
rise of a number of Hindu states testified to by Sanskrit inscriptions, is explained 
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by Samudra-gupta’s conquest of the Deccan leading to a wholesale migration 
of coastal people . 10 

It is to be remembered, however, that the conquests of the foreigners in the 
early centuries of the Christian era hardly affected the area beyond Banaras and 
spent their force long before that. There was ample space in India itself for 
the refuges to take shelter, and it is therefore difficult to regard the foreign con- 
quest as a sufficient cause, by itself, for a large scale migration to a distant land 
beyond the sea. Similarly, the conquest of Samudra-gupta in the south was 
more an assertion of suzerainty than any actual subjugation. Even the defeated 
kings were restored to the throne. So, here again, we cannot conceive this con- 
quest as a sufficient cause for a large migration of princes and peoples. Further, 
though military defeats may operate in some cases as a sufficient cause for migra- 
tion, we need not specify any particular incident or period as specially favourable 
to such a contingency, for internecine wars and foreign invasions are almost con- 
stant factors in Indian history. Similar objections may be urged against the causes 
of other waves of periodical emigration ( wars of the Palas, Paliavas etc. ) sug- 
gested by some other scholars. 

A French savant has suggested that the progress of Buddhism gave a great 
impetus to the Indian colonization by the abolition of caste distinctions and the 
removal of the notion of untouchability which stood in the way of an orthodox 
Hindu's sojourn in foreign lands. As an evidence he cites the discovery of Bud- 
dhist images of an early date in the different colonies . 11 

This view, too, does not rest on a strong basis. In the first place the in- 
fluence of Buddhism on the social condition and ideas of the laity, as opposed 
to the monks, is very imperfectly known. While it is true that caste distinctions 
and untouchability were unknown among the Buddhist monks, it is difficult to 
say how far the lay Buddhist community followed their example. The very fact 
that the caste-system not only continued, but assumed greater and greater rigidity 
during the very period that Buddhism was a dominant force in India, does not 
lend countenance to this view. 

Further, it is a well-known fact that compared with Brahmanical religion. 
Buddhism had a very feeble hold in South-East Asia. This is clearly proved 
by epigraphic records and images actually found. The discovery of early Bud- 
dhist images does not prove the contrary, or even that the first colonists were 
Buddhists. For even in India itself the practice of making images was more 
in vogue among the Buddhists in the early period than among the followers of 
Brahmanical religion, and it has even been suggested that the latter adopted it in 
imitation of the former. It is natural, therefore, that as in India, Buddhist images 

10 H. G. Q. Wales — The Making of Greater India, pp. 24 ff. 

11 Coed^s — Etats, 44. 
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would be more predominant than the Brahmanicai images during the*early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. But the oldest epigraphic records certainly prove 
the dominance of Brahmanicai cults. Mention may be made of the fact that the 
dominance of Buddhism in the Hindu colonies in Central Asia, known from 
literary sources, is also clearly proved by archaeological remains. In South- 
East Asia, on the other hand, the archaeological remains clearly prove the domin- 
ance of Brahmanicai religion. It is true that Buddhism had very important cen- 
tres and played an important part in the spread of Hindu culture in this region, 
but there is no evidence that it had supplied the chief stimulus to the Hindu colo- 
nization there. If we have to give credit to any particular religion, it rightly 
belongs to both Brahmanicai and Buddhist sects and, on the whole, the balance 
would probably incline to the former. 

Far more plausible causes for the Hindu colonization are the improvements 
in navigation, particularly in the art of constructing large vessels which could 
carry six or seven hundered passengers. Of this we have clear evidence in Chinese 
texts. According to these texts, no Chinese vessels plied in the Indian Ocean at 
the beginning of the Christian era, but products of the western countries reached 
China by way of sea at the beginning of the first century B.C. and probably even 
somewhat earlier. 1 ^ We gather from a text of the first century A.D. that even 
then Chinese merchandise, and probably also Chinese merchants, had to be 
transhipped to the vessels of the barbarians which were big enough to carry six 
or seven hundred passengers. Who these barbarians were, has not been specified 
and there is no reason to think, as some European scholars do, that they were 
Persians, or that the technique of building large vessels originated in Persian 
gulf . 12 As a matter of fact, the known facts would certainly favour the presump- 
tion that the knowledge of the maritime developments referred to above should 
also be credited to the Indians, although we have no evidence from Indian sources. 
It is, however, easy to understand how such arts, even if they originate in certain 
countries, are quickly learnt by other countries in close contact With them. We 
know that, partly due to this reason and partly to the discovery of monsoon- 
winds by Hippalus, to be noted below, there was a large increase in the volume 
of trade and navigation between western countries and India in the early centuries 

Ua N. K. Sastri (IHQ, XTV, 387) refers to the passage of Pelliot. Houangche, the 
last point of the journey ( in the above text ), is identified by Berrand with Kanchi ; thus South 
India had relations with China in 2nd Century B.C. Reference may also be made to the find 
of a Chinese coin in Mysore whose dates are variously suggested to be 138 J5.C., 502 A.D., 
886 A;D.; the first appears mote probable. 

Cf. also Suvargadvlpa 1.70, f.n. 2. 

12 Coed6s— Etats, p. 44. But Pelliot who first notices this passage says that these b ; g 
vessels were known to Persians, Indians and Chinese ( Etudes Asiatiques , II, 255-7 ). For the 
account of the Chinese navigation, cf. Pelliot in T'oung Pao, XIII. 457; Fcrrand in JA t 11, 13, 
pp. 451 ff. 
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of Christian era. We may hold that for similar reasons India, too, had developed 
her trade in the east about the same period, and this satisfactorily explains the 
beginnings of Hindu Colonization in South-East Asia during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. 

The second question concerns the particular localities in India which sup- 
plied the Hindu colonists. The view that only the Indians of Malabar and 
Coromandel Coasts colonised South-east Asia by the sea-route was held by emin- 
ent scholars. In a book published more than twenty-five years ago, I combatted 
this view and tried to prove that North India, through the port of Tamralipti in 
Bengal, had a fair share in this colonization. There has been much discussion 
on this point, and my esteemed friend Professor Nilakanta Sastri has opposed my 
view. This has led an eminent French scholar to remark, in a recent publication, 
that the Hindu scholars do not take a positive or detached view of the subject, 
and according as they belong to Madras or Calcutta, they attribute to the Tamil 
land or Bengal the honour of having colonized Greater India. 13 Although I 
do not regard this criticism a just one, it becomes a somewhat delicate task for 
me to discuss the problem. But nevertheless I cannot altogether avoid this dis- 
cussion, and therefore state below the important data which must be taken into 
consideration before arriving at any conclusion. 

It is a well-known fact that in early times the ships normally kept within 
sight of the shore and we know from the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea , that it 
was not until Hippalus’s discovery of the monsoon winds, some time about 42 
A.D., that there was any direct voyage from the western countries to the Indian 
coast. The same book, Periplus , does not clearly refer to any direct voyage 
between South India and the Malay Peninsula, but describes the coastal voyage 
from South India up to the Ganga, and then mentions the Malay Peninsula as 
near the mouth of this river. This hardly leaves any doubt that normally the 
voyage was all along the coast. This view is confirmed by Ptolemy who locates 
the apheterium , or the point of departure for ships bound for Malay Peninsula, 
immediately to the south of Paloura ( near Gopalpur in Orissa ). He evidently 
means that this is the point from where the vessels bound for Malay Peninsula 
“ ceased to follow the littoral and entered the high seas. " If, therefore, the 
normal course of the voyage between India and South-east Asia lay along the 
entire eastern coast, we cannot presume, except on very strong grounds, that 
only the people of Malabar and Coromandel took advantage of this long and 
tedious journey, and the people of North India merely looked on as idle specta- 
tors while the South Indian vessels passed through Paloura and Tamralipti 
( Tamluk in Bengal ), two excellent ports of embarkation at their disposal, the re- 
putation of which goes back to the time of the Buddhist canonical literature. As 



13 Coedfe — Etats pp. 55-6, 
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mentioned before, the Jitakas and other texts, both Buddhist and Jain, refer to 
persons from various parts of North India sailing from Tamralipti to Malay 
Peninsula and other localities beyond the sea. 

More positive evidence is furnished by the Chinese text of the third century 
A.D. We know from these that a trader from Western India reached Fu-nan in 
the second quarter of the third century A.D. Having learnt from him detailed 
account of India, Fan, Chan, the king of Fu-nan, sent one of his relations as an 
ambassador to India. The latter embarked at Teu-Ki-li, probably the famous 
port of Takkola, reached the mouth of the Ganga, and then proceeded up the 
river for about 1000 miles. Now this account shows that the trader from Wes- 
tern India made a coasting voyage up to the mouth of the Ganga, which was in 
active intercourse with South-east Asia. If a direct voyage between South India 
and this region was quite familiar, and South India played the dominant role in 
this colonization, the West Indian trader would not have proceeded to the mouth 
of the Ganga, and the king of Fu-nan, who got all his information about India 
from this trader, would have probably sent his embassy to South India rather 
than to North India. In any case, it is certainly worthy of note that the first defi- 
nite account that we possess of a political and maritime intercourse between India 
and South-east Asia refers to North and not South India, and implies the absence 
of any direct voyage between South India and South-east Asia. 

We may briefly refer to a few other points bearing upon this problem. In 
the first place, we have various traditions current among the Hindu colonies 
regarding the locality from which their founders came. Nearly all of these refer 
to North India as their home. 

Secondly, the Indian place-names which were adopted in the colonies be- 
longed both to South and North India. 

Thirdly, the alphabets which are used in the early inscriptions in these colo- 
nies do not show any South-Indian characteristics, and appefcr to be of North 
Indian origin, 14 

Lastly, the architecture and sculpture of the colonies show equally the 
influence of both North and South India. It may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion that the storied roofs of temples in these colonies have been regarded by 
all European scholars as being derived from the Pallava style of architecture, 
and this has been advanced by them as the most important argument in favour 
of the South Indian origin of the Hindu Colonies. But they have mostly ignored 
the fact that the same style was prevalent in North India in much earlier time. 
This point will be fully discussed in a subsequent lecture dealing with architecture. 

14 I propounded this view in BEFEO , XXXII, 127. For further controversy cf. Ibid ; 
XXXV, 233; /. Or. Res. X. 191; XI (51. 175). 
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It is perhaps not also quite irrelevant to the point at issue that the Baudh- 
ayana Dharma-Sutra, while forbidding sea-voyage, permits it to Northerners on 
the ground that it was customary among them. 

Some of the arguments advanced in support of South Indian origin of the 
Indian colonists appear to be weak. Thus Coedes mentions, with ap- 
proval, the prominent role of the Kauri# ny a clan in South India originally sug- 
gested by B. R. Chatterji. The passages referred to by the latter mention only 
Kaupdinya-gofra. 13 It is well-known that these gotra-names are really traced 
to mythical personages and have nothing to do with historical figures. It is as 
logical to locate Kauodinya in South India on this ground as to look for sage 
BharadvSja in South India because the Pallavas belonged to the Bharadvaja- 
gotra. 

On the whole, the only fair conclusion seems to be that the credit of colo- 
nization in South-east Asia belongs to India as a whole, and that while it is 
difficult to allot due shares to different parts of India, there is nothing to sup- 
port the current view that South India had played the dominant part in it. 



15 Coed$s— Etats, p. 58; JGIS. VI. 139. 
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THE FIRST PHASE OF HINDU COLONIZATION 

In the preceding lecture we have traced the beginnings of Hindu Coloniza- 
tion in South-east Asia, and given a brief account of the country and the peoples 
with whom it came into contact. As we have seen, these peoples had not yet 
emerged from the neolithic culture, and there is no evidence that they had devel- 
oped the idea of state beyond the stage of primitive tribal organization. All these 
were changed by the Hindu colonists. The essential elements of Hindu culture 
were absorbed by the peoples, and kingdoms, both big and small, were established 
throughout the region, it is beyond the scope of the present lecture to deal 
separately with the history of these kingdoms, and 1 propose to confine myself to 
a general review of the first five hundred years of Hindu Colonization. 

The oldest Hindu colonial kingdom in this region, of which we possess 
any definite evidence, was established in the delta and lower valley of the Mekong 
river. The Chinese texts call it the kingdom of Fu-nan. This is the modern 
pronunciation of two Chinese Syllabic characters which were pronounced 
in the old days of the Tang dynasty^as biu-nam. This is a Chinese transcription 
of the old Khmer word hnam , modern phnom , meaning mountain. The rulers 
of this country called themselves 1 king of the mountain \ parvatabhupdla or 
or saila-raja in Sanskrit, 1 and Kurun brtam in Khmer, from which the Chinese 
derived the name of the country. 

The old capital of Fu-nan was probably Vyadhapura, * the city of hunter \ 
mentioned in a later inscription. The Chinese call it T’o-mu which is perhaps 
a transcription of the Khmer word dmak or dalmak which has the same mean- 
ing as Vyadhapura. The location of this city is not definitely known. Peiliot 
identified it with Angkor Borei, but Coedes places it further to the north-east, 
on the other side of the Mekong, at the foot of the hillock called Ba Phnom, near 
the village of Banam, and thinks that these two place-names have reserved the 
memory of the ancient name of the kingdom. According to the History of the 

1 According to L. Finot {J, A. CCX, 486; Melange S. Levi , 203 ) Fu-nan corresponds 
to Kurun bnam i.e. king of mountain, a title which he identifies with the expression parvata* 
bhupdla referred to in the Han Chei Temple Inscription ( No. 12, v. 10 ). As Coedds has drawn 
important conclusions from this by way of associating Sailcndras with Fu-nan ( JGIS , I. 67) 
it is necessary to point out that the expression parvata-bhupaldn means kings of mountains i.e . 
hilly regions and may be taken in a general sense without reference to any particular king, far 
less that of Fu-nan. The same thing may be said of the expression ^aila-rdja in the unpublished 
inscriptipo of Kpk Prah Kot, referred to by Cocd6s. 
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Liang Dynasty the capital city was about 100 miles 2 from the sea. This is appro- 
ximately the distance between Ba Phnom and Oc-eo whose archaeological remains 
described in the preceding lecture, seem to indicate that it was an emporium of 
the foreign traders, if not the actual port itself. 

Reference has already been made to the tradition according to which this 
kingdom was founded by a Brahraaga named Kaugtjinya who defeated and marri- 
ed the Naga princess Somi. This tradition was first recorded by the Chinese 
ambassador K’ang T’ai who visited Fu-nan between A.D. 245 and 250, and wrote 
a short account of the kingdom. We learn from this that Kaug<Jinya was suc- 
eeded by his son and grandson, and one of his successors, called by the Chinese 
Huen P’an huang, died at the advanced age of ninety. His son and successor left 
the cares of government to his general Fan-che-man who was elected king by the 
people after the death of his master. 

A great deal of importance attaches to this king. As his successor sent 
an embassy to Chtna in A.D. 243, Fan-che-man must have reigned about the 
first quarter of the third century A.D. This is the first fixed point in the chrono- 
logy, not only of Fu-nan, but also of the Hindu colonization in South-east Asia. 
For, from the details noted above regarding the history of Fu-nan since its founda- 
tion by Kaun<Jinya, his reign cannot be placed later than the first century A.D. 
As the Hindu colonists reached almost the furthest point in Indo-China and 
established a kingdom there in the first century A.D., we must push back the 
beginnings of intercourse between India and South-east Asia considerably before 
this period to the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. 

Fan-che-man was a powerful ruler and a great conqueror. He built up 
a powerful navy and attacked the neighbouring kingdoms. Ten of these states, 
lying within a distance of about a thousand miles, 3 became vassals of Fu-nan. 
Fan-che-man assumed the title 44 Great king of Fu-nan ” which he fully deserved, 
and he may be regarded as the founder of the first Hindu colonial empire in 
South-east Asia. 

The vassal states of Fu-nan are named in the Chinese texl, but they cannot 
all be identified with any degree of certainty. One of these, K’iu-tu, has been 
taken to correspond to Kattigara of Ptolemy and located in Cochin-China. 
Another, Tien-Suen, mentioned in the preceding lecture, must have been in the 
Malay Peninsula. On the whole, considering the Chinese statement about 
the extent of Fan-che-man’s conquests, his empire may be said to have comprised 
nearly the whole of Siam and Cambodia and parts of Laos and Malay Peninsula. 

2 500 //. according to the Chinese account. The li is equivalent to about 1/6 of a mile 
(Watters — On Yuan Chwang). 

Coed& takes a // to be equivalent to 576 metre i.e. one-third of a mile ( Etats , p. 71, f.n. 3 ). 

} Five or six thousand li ( see preceding note ). 
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The history of Fan-che-man proves the existence of quite a large number 
of states in South-east Asia about this time. From other sources also we know 
the names of Hindu colonial kingdoms dating back to this early period. It is 
not unlikely that most of the vassal states of Fu-nan, if not all of them, were 
Hindu Colonies. 

But before we refer to them, we may continue the history of Fu-nan. After 
the death of Fan-che-man the throne was usurped by his nephew and general 
Fan-chan. He sent an embassy to India, and the ruler of India also sent an em- 
bassy in return. Fan-chan also sent an embassy to China in A.D. 243. Fu-nan 
thus entered into political relations with the two powerful kingdoms of his time. 

Fan-chan was assassinated by Fan-Chang, who in his turn was also murder- 
ed by his general Fan Siun. During his reign two Chinese ambassadors K’ang 
T’ai and Chu Ying visited Fu-nan and they met there Chen-song, one of the en- 
voys sent by the king of India. Both the Chinese ambassadors wrote books on 
Fu-nan, and K’ang also recorded a brief account of India as reported by Chen- 
song. 

Fan Siun sent no less than four embassies to China between A.D. 268 and 
287. Nevertheless, in alliance with the ruler of the neighbouring kingdom of 
Champa, he led incursions into the Chinese province of Tonkin. 

For nearly three quarters of a century, we do not hear anything further 
of Fu-nan from the Chinese texts. The next reference is to an embassy from 
Fu-nan sent by Tien-chu-tan. As Tien-chu is the Chinese name for India, the 
royal name has been interpreted as Hindu ( i.e., India) Chandana. According 
to S. Levi, the name and designation of the king indicate that he came from India 
and belonged to the Ku§Si?a family. He thinks that after the Ku$aj?as were 
outed by Samudra-gupta, some members of the royal family might have migrated 
to the over-sea colonies to try their fortune. But all this seems to be too specula- 
tive for purposes of sober history. 

Not long after the usurpation of Chandana we hear of the arrival of a 
Bf&hmaQa from India named Kaumjinya. Directed by a supernatural voice to 
go and rule in Fu-nan, he reached this kingdom through P’an-p’an, a locality in 
the Malay Peninsula. The people of Fu-nan elected him king, and he introduced 
Indian laws, manners and customs. 

This tradition is of more than passing interest. In the first place nobody 
can mistake its resemblance to the older legend of the first Kaumjinya. We 
are told that this second Kaup<jinya came directly from India, and we may pre- 
sume that the same was true of the first KaUptjinya, though this is nowhere clearly 
stated. 

Put in a proper historical setting this second KauQ4my& has every claim 
to be regarded as an historical personality. His story undoubtedly proves that 
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there was a fresh wave of Indian Colonization which was probably much stronger 
than the first and exercised greater influence upon the culture of the people. It 
is said of the first Kauntjinya that he found his wife, the NSga princess Soma, 
in a nude state, and made her wear clothes. But it was long before the people 
gave up the old habit. The Chinese ambassador K’ang T’ai, who visited Fu-nan 
about the middle of the third century A.D., observed that the men went about 
naked but king Fan Siun stopped this indecent habit. It would thus appear that 
in spite of the efforts of the first Kaurujinya, Indian culture did not make any deep 
impression upon the people for nearly three or four centuries till a fresh wave of 
Indian colonists attained greater success about the end of the fourth or beginning 
of the fifth century A.D. As will be noted later, a strong wave of Indian culture 
swept over nearly the whole of South-east Asia about this period. 

It may be noted that all the kings of Fu-nan beginning from Fan-che-man, 
who succeeded the last descendant of the first Kaundinya up to the accession, 
of Hindu Chandana, had Fan as part of their names. It is generally supposed 
that this was the Chinese transcription of ‘ Varman \ the usual name-ending of 
a K§atriya in India. Recently a scholar 4 has suggested that it was an ethnic 
title, denoting an indigenous person as opposed to a Hindu immigrant. Accord- 
ing to this theory the Hindu colonization spent its force and there was a revival 
of indigenous influence at the beginning of the third century A.D. This continu- 
ed for two centuries til! a fresh wave of colonization, under Kaun<Jinya II, planted 
the Hindu culture once again. 

Whatever we may think of the theory as a whole, specially the new inter- 
pretation of Fan, there seems to be no doubt that there was a set-back to Hindu 
culture and revival of some obnoxious indigenous habits and practices during 
the third and fourth centuries A.D. But the Hinduism introduced by Rau^dinya 
II took deep root in the soil, and continued in unabated strength, till it trans- 
formed the indigenous culture almost beyond recognition. 

Henceforth the rulers of Fu-nan had clear Sanskritic names. The name 
of king Ch’e-li-t’o-pa-mo who sent embassies to China in A.D. 434, 435 and 438, 
is obviously a Chinese transliteration of an Indian name like Sri-Indra-varman 
or £re$tha-varman. The next king, mentioned in Chinese sources, is called 
Cho-ye-pa-mo, whose family name was Kaundinya. The Chinese form evidently 
stands for Jaya-varman, who was a descendant of Kauodinya II. 

This Jaya-varman is the earliest king of Fu-nan whose name occurs in 
Sanskrit inscriptions to which reference will be made later. His reign, extend- 
ing at least from A.D. 484 to 514, marks the beginning of what may be called 
the truly historical period of Fu-nan, as we know a great many details about 
him and can trace the continuous history of the country up to modern times. 

4 R. Stein in Bull. Centre Stool, Pekin, cf. Coed 4s Etats, p. 71, f.n. 1. 
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Before doing so, however, we must take note of other Hindu kingdoms 
that flourished during the period under review. 

The Hindu kingdom nearest to Fu-nan and most closely associated with 
it was Kambuja. It was originally a small kingdom, occupying the territory 
round Vat Phu hill near Bassac in Laos, in the north-eastern corner of Cambodia. 
According to local tradition it was founded by Kambu Svayambhuva, a king 
of AryadeSa, />., India. Grieved at the death of his wife Merit, whom the great 
God 3iva himself gave to him, he betook himself to the wild desert of Cambodia 
in order to put an end to his life, but met there a Naga king equally devoted to 
Siva. He married the daughter of the Naga king who by his magic power, turned, 
the arid land into a beautiful country like Aryade£a. 

It would appear that unlike the Hindu colonists of Fu-nan those of Kambuja 
probably came by an overland route through Siam and Laos. The earliest his- 
torical kings of Kambuja were Sfuta-varman and his son 6re$tha-varman who 
founded a royal family. The rulers of this family are said to have delivered their 
country from bondage. This obviously means that Kambuja was originally 
subordinate to another power, and one or more descendants of Sresfha-varman 
succeeded in throwing off the yoke. It is generally believed that Fu-nan was the 
suzerain power. But it is now known that a king named Devimka, probably 
a ruler of ChampS, was in possession of the region found Bassac before the end 
of the fifth century A.D., and he might have been the suzerain of Kambuja. But 
we do not know either the date of the foundation of Kambuja or its conquest 
by Fu-nan or ChampS and liberation from her yoke. It had probably freed itself 
before the middle of the sixth century A.D. when king Bhava-varman acquired 
it and founded a new royal family. 

To the east of Fu-nan and Kambuja lay the Hindu kingdom of ChampS 
in the central and southern part of what is now called Annam. We have no 
direct or definite evidence of the foundation of Hindu Colonies in this region, 
such as we possess about Fu-nan in the Chinese accounts. But there are very 
important considerations in favour of the view that the Hindu colonies were 
established in the province of Quang Nam about the first century A.D. The 
territory immediately to its north, comprising Tonkin, formed a part of the 
Chinese empire and was ruled by one or more Governors. We learn from the 
Chinese sources that in A.D. 137 the southern part of this region was attacked by 
a band of barbarians called Kiu-lien and the Governor had great difficulty in 
inducing them to retreat. In A.D. 192, ati indigenous official of Siang-lin, named 
Kiu-lien, in the southern part of the Chinese territory, revolted and founded a 
kingdom called by the Chinese Lin-yi. This may be a geographical or ethnic 
name, but it was by this name that the Chinese historians henceforth designated 
the Hindu kingdom of Champi, The common name Kiu-lien, though written in 




